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Industrial Future of Pacific 


Northwest Forecast” 
By IVAN BLOCH 


Ivan Bloch and Associates, Portland, Oregon 


The current issue of one of the nation’s outstanding busi- 
ness weeklies’ contains an extremely important article en- 
titled “Far West: Industries’ Magnet—Pacific States Are 
Fastest-Growing Section.” I quote the opening paragraph 
of this article: 

“Spectacular rise of the Pacific Coast region toward top 
rank in industry is being revealed as the most significant 
regional development in U. S. history. The ‘new industrial 
empire in the West’ is no longer a promise. It is an actu- 
ality, and the gains are continu- 
ing.” 

The article continues with a de- 


“Small aademane Lack —. 


Personnel Programs 
By SAVILLE T. FORD Jereau of Br 


Assistant Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


In an article in the March 1950 issue of the Oregon Busi- 
ness Review concerning personnel management in small 
business, the writer indicated that there is a conspicuous 
lack of information about the subject, and that too little at- 
tention is given to this aspect of an important part of our 
economy. 

It must be kept in mind that small enterprises have a 
place and influence in our economic structure much more 
important than their individual size might imply; for the 

bulk of the nation’s businesses and 
the majority of the total working 
population are included in the cate- 


tailed analysis of what has hap- 
pened to the three Pacific Coast 
states of California, Oregon, and 
Washington during the last decade. 
Without question, every thoughtful 
businessman in the United States 
reading this article will be stimu- 
lated to investigate these actual 
promises for new business enter- 
prise and new industrial establish- 
ment in the West. Will we—citizens 
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gory of small business. 

If, as has been pointed out, we 
are to achieve and maintain full 
production and full employment in 
this country, the personnel pro- 
grams of this group of concerns are 
critically involved, because of their 
direct and indirect effects upon in- 
dustrial peace and productivity. 

But what is meant by a personnel 
program? A personnel program, 


of Oregon — be prepared to cope 
with this interest, and to share ac- 
tively and directly in the opportuni- 
ties for development which are ours if we desire them? 

First of all, what are some of the things which have hap- 
pened and are likely to happen to the Pacific Coast? What 
are a few of the industrial opportunities which—all things 
being equal—are likely to develop in our region during the 
next few years? Finally, what is our individual and collec- 
tive task if we will secure the fullest possible extent of fu- 
ture Pacific Coast exp .nsion? 

Because of the relative isolation of the Pacific Coast 
from the large established consuming markets of the East- 
ern seaboard and the Middle West, the enormous popula- 
tion increases which have taken place in the West are ex- 
tremely significant. What is happening is that the Pacific 
Coast states and, to some extent, our neighboring western 
states, have now reached a population level such that new 
local manufacturing enterprise is assured, more than ever 
before, of local markets for the consumption of its prod- 
ucts. Until recently, we in the West were faced by the fact 
that the establishment of an industrial and manufacturing 
plant would require the transportation of a fairly sizeable 
portion of its output for long and expensive distances to 

(Continued on page 3) 


* An address before the Eugene Chamber of Commerce Members’ 
Forum, Mar. 17, 1950. . 


1 U.S. News and World Report, Mar. 17, 1950. 





generally speaking, entails substan- 
tial recognition by management 
that the full cooperation of em- 
ployees is essential to the success of the business, and that 
certain policies and practices must be established and ap- 
plied if this full cooperation is to be obtained. 
Specifically, and this can be regarded as an approximate 
check list, a comprehensive personnel program involves the 
following: 


(1) Definite allocation within the saiinalination of the 
responsibility for a personnel program. (2) Creatior of a 
distinguishable personnel department. (3) Analysis and 
definition of the jobs within the organization, including 


promotional possibilities. (4) Systematic selection and 
placement of employees. (5) Some plan for training and 
educating employees, other than merely unorganized on- 
the-job training. (6) A logical and recognizable method of 
determining equitable wages and salaries. (7) Periodic 
employee evaluation and recognition of performance. (8) 
Reasonable provision for the health, safety, and recreation 
of employees. (9) Provision for the welfare and security 
of employees in ways which can be recognized as such. 
(10) Establishment of channels of communication (which 
means more than informal contacts or an open-door pol- 
icy), to promote communication both to and from em- 
ployees. (11) Maintenance of adequate records of em- 
ployees, and use of these records. (12) Periodic evaluation 
(Continued on page 2) 
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Small Businesses aah Good 


Personnel Programs 


(Continued from page 1) 


of the personnel program and of the attitudes of the em- 
ployees. 


According to available information, which is not abun- 
dant, how does small business fare when this yardstick is 
applied? The answer, regrettably, is discouraging. 

Small enterprises, as a group, are found to be deficient to 
some extent on almost every count, and deplorably lacking 
in several respects. This conclusion is justified, even if al- 
lowance is made for the small employer who has only a 
handful of employees and cannot be expected to have much 
of a personnel program. There are, of course, exceptions, 
possibly man—small businesses whose personnel pro- 
grams apr , to be quite comprehensive and intelligently 
conceived. 


The lack of organized personnel programs does not 
necessarily mean that the personnel relations of most small 
concerns are poor; for a good personnel program is not the 
the only factor affecting relations with employees. How- 
ever, other things being equal, the extent and quality of the 
personnel program is bound to reflect the attitude of man- 
agement toward personnel, and a poor program is certainly 
an impediment to good relations. 

Too often we find, in the small concern, that responsi- 
bility for personnel planning and administration is not al- 
located, or only very vaguely so, and that no one seems to 
know whose job it is or how it is done. The personnel de- 
partment either does not exist, or is scattered illogically 
throughout other departments. 

Knowledge of jobs and identification of such may exist 
in the minds of some persons, but have never been expli- 
citly formulated; upon questioning, much confusion and 
disagreement is frequently revealed among those who sup- 
posedly can identify the jobs and their requirements. 

Selection of new employees is done haphazardly. Tests 
are seldom utilized; and interviewing is conducted in such 
a way that poor public relations often result. Placement is 
likely to be a matter of trial and error, which is costlier 
than is realized; and not much attempt seems to be made 
to introduce the new employee to the organization or his 
job in an orderly fashion. 

Training is quite often left to chance, or is dependent 
upon the ability of the employee to train himself. And his 
continuing education, while perhaps not hindered by man- 
agement, is not helped in a discernible way. 

Wages and salaries are arrived at without benefit of job 
evaluation or wage surveys, activities which are admittedly 
difficult for a small enterprise to conduct. Consequently, 
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the employee is rather mystified and is likely to be uncer: 
tain whether or not his wage is proper and equitable. Wage 
increases and promotions should be matters controlled to a 
considerable extent by clearly defined policies; but the ele- 
ments of chance and favoritism appear to be the controlling 
factors in many small firms. This is particularly unfortu- 
nate, because it is certain to become common knowledge 
among a small group of employees. 

Medical facilities are usually at a minimum, recreation 
ignored to a considerable extent; recent figures on indus- 
trial accidents indicate that a disproportionately large 
number occur in small companies. 

Welfare and security provisions evidently exist to a 
surprising extent, but are likely to be somewhat vague, so 
that the employee feels only an uneasy sense of security. 

Communication channels in small firms are not impres- 
sive; undoubtedly. however, a substantial amount of com- 
munication is accomplished personally and informally. But 
personal investigation by the write: has revealed that this 
often means that management assumes that communication 
is being accomplished, whereas it is actually falling by the 
wayside. 

Finally, and this is extremely disturbing, in a surprising 
number of cases records of turnover, absenteeism, em- 
ployee qualifications and performance ratings, wage in- 
creases, and the like are not to be found in small organiza- 
tions. Nor have the managements of many small companies 
ever seriously taken stock of their personnel situations. It 
seems to be the tendency to wait until trouble arises, and 
then to do what can no longer be avoided. 

Perhaps this analysis of the situation is unduly critical. 
It must certainly be admitted that a substantial amount of 
good personnel management can be found among smal’ 
enterprises; moreover, progress is being made. But is it 
necessary that personnel management in business of this 
size lag so noticeably as compared to the extensive work 
found in large companies? Do the managements of small 
concerns realize what it is costing them not to have more 
comprehensive and effective personnel-management pro- 
grams in their firms? 

These questions, and the more important one of what 
can be done to improve the situation, will be considered 
in the May 1950 issue of the Oregon Business Review in 
the last of this series of articles. The writer does not pre- 
sume to possess final answers to the questions he has raised, 
but he hopes that, in the process of attempting answers, 
those who read these articles will be encouraged to ex- 
amine their particular enterprises, objectively and hon- 
estly, and ask themselves if they are doing the job of per- 
sonnel management as well as it might be done. 





The 1950 population of the continental United States 
is expected to be between 150.5 and 151 million. 





Since 1940 about 3.5 million more marriages and 1 mil- 
lion more divorces occurred in the United States than had 
been expected on the basis of long-term trends. 





United States residents spent nearly $700 million fe’ 
travel within foreign countries in 1949, an increase of ap- 
proximately $100 million over 1948. 
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Industrial Future of Pacific 


Northwest Forecast 
(Continued from page 1) 


consuming markets. In most instances I think, we are now 
over—or very nearly over—the hump. This is a statistical 
fact—perhaps not glamorous—but of basic importance to 
the prospective manufacturer or industrialist. The popula- 
tion of California, Oregon, and Washington has increased 
at least 53 per cent since 1939. But, more important than 
that, the population of these three states, which in 1940 was 
slightly under 71% per cent of the total national population, 
is now very close to 10 per cent of the national total. 

Furthermore, and of great significance, the West Coast 
has been increasing the tempo, nature, and diversity of its 
manufacturing employment and enterprise. Slowly—-but, 
in my belief, surely —the West Coast is moving away from 
a purely extractive type of activity to one where the fruits 
of the earth are processed into goods having much greater 
value than the original raw materials. This is shown by the 
fact that the value added to materials by manufacturing 
for the three Pacific Coast states in 1939 was roughly 614 
per cent of the national total, whereas in 1947 the percent- 
age had increased to almost 714 per cent. The number of 
workers in factories increased from 514 per cent of the 
national total in 1939 to probably well over 614: per cent 
in 1947. Bank deposits reflected the growth of the area by 
increasing from 724 to 1014 per cent of the national total 
in 1948. 

The forecast for the future shows an acceleration in 
basic trends. For example, late last year the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
released startling estimates of population growth in the 
United States for the year 1975. It showed that, while the 
population of the United States might be expected to in- 
crease by as much as 26 per cent by 1975, the population 
of the Pacific Coast states for the same period would in- 
crease 66 per cent, or almost two and one-half times as 
much as the rest of the United States. In actual figures, the 
estimates indicated a growth from slightly under 15 million 
people, for the three states, to anywhere between 20 million 
and 25 million by 1975. 

I mention these statistics to show that the trends already 
observed before the World War II were not of temporary 
nature, and that we of the West Coast can confidently ex- 
pect further gains. But it must be pointed out that this con- 
tinued economic growth will not be automatic. Although 
each new family coming to the West Coast is indeed an 
additional consumer for the products of the West Coast, job 
opportunity must match population growth. There can be 
no lag between the former and the latter if we are to expect 
West Coast prosperity and well-being. This is a situation 
which demands active attention. 

Oregon, of course, has shared and undoubtedly will con- 
tinue to share in the growth of the entire Pacific Coast area. 
The question is whether it will do so independently or 
whether it will be “dragged” along by California—some- 
thing which I believe we are all agreed is not altogether 
desirable. Although our population has grown by at least 
30 per cent since 1939 and the value added by manufacture 
has increased by 330 per cent, we are still considerably be- 
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hind in diversified development—except, of course, in our 
traditional forest-products and food industries. If time per- 
mitted, it would be interesting to analyze the growth of each 
major category of industry in Oregon. In summary, al- 
though the growth in all categories since 1939 has been 
very great, with a very few exceptions we still lag appreci- 
ably behind the nation as a whole. We are not yet approach- 
ing sufficient diversification, and our individual and col- 
lective efforts must be concentrated on that phase. 

With local markets growing or becoming more access- 
ible, our approach must be confidently applied to the selec- 
tion of a multitude of manufacturing uses of the resources 
with which we are supplied in abundance. At the risk of 
being repetitious, these are: (1) potentially enormous 
quantities of dependable and low-cost hydroelectric en- 
ergy; (2) extraordinarily large quantities of pure water 
for chemical and industrial processing; (3) a very great 
reservoir of cellulose raw materials, particularly in the 
form of lumber and wood wastes; (4) a large and diversi- 
fied group of agricultural products; (5) an unusually en- 
terprising labor force; (6) a climate and physical sur- 
roundings providing healthy living conditions. These furn- 
ish a combination unexcelled anywhere in the United States 
—even in California. Yet I do not believe we have done 
very much with this combination. 

Some of these basic items are not being developed either 
in the quantity or in the manner necessary—or we are una- 
ware of their importance. For instance, our power potential 
is still largely “potential.” This region has been grievously 
hurt by what seems to be a continuing inability of the na- 
tional Congress and others influential with the Congress to 
understand fully that the development of the Columbia and 
its tributaries is a wealth-creating enterprise, the full and 
continually accelerated expansion of which is absolutely 
imperative for the national security and for the economic 
well-being of the Pacific Northwest. As to water resources, 
critical shortages in practically every other section of the 
United States have not only brought extreme discomfort to 
domestic consumers but have become a headache of major 
proportions for the industrialist. Yet how many of us are 
aware of the immeasureable value of our water resources 
for industrial purposes, and to what extent does the rest of 
the country know of the availability of pure water from our 
Pacific Northwest streams? 

Great progress .t. been made in the utilization of our 
forest and agricultural resources by manufacturing. I need 
not stress the importance of continuing and accelerating 
this trend by every means at our disposal—-such as by in- 
tensive investigations into the utilization of wastes and by- 
products and by marketing research. As to our labor force, 
my trips to the East still leave me with the impression that 
there is definite need for reliable data on the productivity 
of our Pacific Northwest labor. Only thus can we show con- 
clusively to the Eastern businessman that, although our la- 
bor does carry higher wages, production unit costs com- 
pare most favorably with other areas where wage levels are 
perhaps under ours. Furthermore, the high per capita in- 
come of our population, bearing direct relationship to 
higher wage standards, represents an asset rather than a 
liability. 

The efforts of Oregon to advertise its scenic values con- 
tinue to carry a good deal of weight in Eastern and Mid- 
western centers. People do want to come here for their vaca- 
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tions, and a good percentage, after visiting us, contemplate 
settling here for the establishment of businesses. However, 
I am not so sure that we are stressing the relationship of 
our wide open spaces, beautiful mountains, and sparkling 
streams to the potential establishment of manufacturing 
operations. The modern businessman is just as concerned 
about living and recreational conditions for his labor and 
management force as he is about the cost of his raw ma- 
terials. 

You will notice perhaps that I have said nothing about 
the aggressive spirit of our business community. Some 
years ago at an annual banquet of the Phi Beta Kappa and 
Sigma Xi societies here in Eugene, I was brash enough to 
state that our business community suffered unduly from an 
inferiority complex. I still think we do. Many of us are 
timid about venturing into new fields of enterprise, par- 
ticularly those remote from lumber and food industries. 
The reasons for such timidity cannot be discounted alto- 
gether; but we should take heart by watching and emulat- 
ing those in the Pacific Northwest who have ventured into 
new fields of endeavor and have succeeded. The actual 
emergence of new markets created by population growth 
should provide new opportunity for those who heretofore 
have felt that the opportunity of competing with established 
firms elsewhere in the United States was too slim. Our back 
yard is becoming a pretty big place to work in—let us not 
forget that. I realize, of course, that one cannot discount 
the fact that our freight-rate structure has not worked to 
the advantage of new manufacturing enterprise. The an- 
nouncement last November that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on its own motion, has ordered an investiga- 
tion of class rates in the West has tremendous implications. 
It is my belief that nothing will do more to open up oppor- 
tunities for small manufacturing than equitable revisions 
of our freight-rate structure to put the West on a competi- 
tive basis with the rest of the nation. 

The development of our power resources to date has 
provided for several new types of industry hitherto absent 
on the West Coast. These industries are primarily those in 
which large quantities of electric power are a basic raw 
material in the processing of metals and chemicals. It is 
quite true that these electrometallurgical and electrochemi- 
cal industries do not by themselves create large direct pay- 
rolls. However, their establishment does two things: (1) it 
provides an industrial atmosphere encouraging to other 
types of industry; (2) it provides new raw materials ulti- 
mately important in stimulating a diversified structure of 
industry throughout our region. Something of the potential 
growth of these industries may be of interest. 

During my last two years with the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, my staff and I spent considerable time in fore- 
casting for the U. S. Corps of Engineers, for which we acted 
as consultants, the possible growth of electroprocess in- 
dustries in the Pacific Northwest. Our estimates for 1960- 
1970 were based on a continuation of high business activity 
throughout the nation and on an expanding supply of elec- 
tric power in the Pacific Northwest. In aluminum we fore- 
cast an increase of from 800 per cent to 1100 per cent; 
rolled steel, from 40 to 66 per cent; steel castings, from 85 
to 130 per cent; gray iron castings, from 101 to 154 per 
cent; ferro-alloys, from 83 to 233 per cent; electrolytic 
iron, from 500 to almost 4000 per cent; zinc, from 25 to 
60 per cent; lead, from 86 to 167 per cent; copper, from 
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67 to 133 per cent; artificial abrasives, about 100 per cent; 
phosphoric acid, from 535 to 892 per cent; calcium car- 
bide, from 159 to 419 per cent; chlorine, from 112 to 212 
per cent; caustic soda, from 137 to 243 per cent; and so 
on, down the line. 

Satisfying as these enormous figures of expansion may 
be, they do not as yet represent the full blossoming of the 
opportunities we have before us. These industries are of a 
basic nature, going perhaps only one step beyond the 
purely extractive stage. As these expand, there must be con- 
current stress on the development of secondary manufac- 
turing—that is where the payrolls are; that is where the 
opportunities can be found for the small investor and the 
small businessman. That is where our future really lies. 


There are two obvious fields for such development. One 
is through the establishment of branch plants of Eastern 
and Midwestern industry. The other is by local effort in 
seeking its own “back yard” opportunities. Both are desir- 
able—with the accent on the latter. In both, community 
effort is of paramount importance. This is becoming more 
apparent since, all over the nation, competition for attract- 
ing industry is reaching major proportions, entailing sub- 
stantial expenditures for investigations of assets and for 
publicity campaigns based in these investigations. 

The community effort must be intelligently planned and 
executed. Broadsides are not sufficient—everyone indulges 
in those, and few industrial executives pay much attention 
to them. What is needed, first of all, is an honest and de- 
tailed appraisal of what the community has and what it 
needs. For this, civic and government organizations can 
supply a wealth of information already available in one 
form or another. You must have at your finger tips all im- 
portant facts on population, resources, manufacturers, la 
bor skills and number, transportation, fuels and water sup- 
ply. From these data, the adequacy of community facilities 
and enterprises can be measured and compared with those 
of other localities. You will find some amazing opportuni- 
ties left wide open for development. 

The second phase of self-analysis is more intricate, more 
time-consuming, but eventually more fruitful. It involves 
preparing comprehensive and detailed lists of possible in- 
dustries and manufactures which local and tributary re- 
sources and raw materials could support. Such a list should 
start with the more obvious larger types and go down all 
the way to the small “one or two employee” category. There 
are numerous sources of public information which will be 
useful in this type of investigation. From such a list you can 
readily select a few items which, at least at first glance, will 
seem worthy of follow-up. 

At this stage, the job becomes one of selection and rejec- 
tion on the basis of market and costs analysis. One very 
useful tool in relation to markets consists of the 1947 U. S. 
Census of Manufactures, which is now largely available. 
For example, from these data it is possible to determine the 
comparative stage of development of each category of in- 
dustry. There are many industries which do not at present 
exist in Oregon, and yet for which raw materials and skills 
are available. Why are these not here? And is it not these 
very industries which offer an opportunity for development 
either through local enterprise or by the securing of branch 
plants? 

I realize that this is merely a sketch of one of the ap- 
proaches open to you, and that the degree of analysis will 
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depend on your appraisal of how far and how extensively 
you wish to go. But the principle is an obviously sound one 
if results are to be achieved. The follow-up is important 
because what you know must be made known to others. 
That is where judicious campaigns of advertising and di- 
..ect solicitation pay off. 

In closing, I would like to point out to you in all frank- 
ness that California is considerably ahead of us. All Cali- 
fornia communities of any consequence have organized— 
or are organizing—to build up industrial enterprises, and 
are spending considerable time and money to do a real job. 
Our opportunities are far greater, but we must awaken to 
them. In this regard, Governor McKay’s State Advisory 
Council on Employment, with its community job-develop- 
ment committees, is a first-class preliminary move in the 
proper direction. This effort requires your conscious sup- 
port; only with your support will it bring the desired re- 
sults. Your state organizations, together with supporting 
Federal sources of information, can provide overall assist- 
ance and guidance that will make your own job that much 
more effective. But it is your job. 

Of the future well-being and growth of the Pacific Coast, 
there is no doubt. Let’s make our “growing pains” short 
ones. We now have the markets; we have the necessary re- 
sources in abundance; we certainly have the ingenuity to 
combine them into profitable payroll-producing enter- 
prises. 





Mineral Production in Oregon 
In 1949 Reviewed 


Oregon mining in 1949 is reviewed by F. W. Libbey, di- 
rector of the Oregon State Department of Geology and 
Mineral Industries, in the March 1950 issue of the Ore-Bin, 
a periodical issued by the department. The year, Mr. Lib- 
bey reports, was characterized by a further decline of metal 
mining and a continued high rate of industrial mineral 
production. 

Total value of Oregon mineral production in 1949 was 
$20,680,000, of which approximately $20,000,000 was in 
industrial mineral production. 

Four dredges in eastern Oregon accounted for nearly all 
of the gold production of the state. There was a small pro- 
duction of metals, mainly gold, from the Bohemia district 
in Lane County and the Buffalo mine in Grant County. 
During the winter rmouths, when water was available, about 
forty hydraulic mines, principally in southwestern Oregon, 
operated into 1950. A new hydraulic mine was put into 
production in the old mining district of Spanish Gulch, 
Wheeler County. 

Listed as major contributors to the industrial mineral 
production are the three Portland cement plants at Oswego 
in Clackamas County, at Lime in Baker County, and at 
Gold Hill in Jackson County, which operated at capacity 
throughout the year. Diatomite, quarried by Great Lakes 
Carbon Corporation at Terrebonne in Deschutes County, 
continued to be produced at capacity. Most of this pro- 
cessed material was used as a filter aid. Quartz and granite 
were quarried steadily during 1949 by the Bristol Silica 
Company, Rogue River, Jackson County. The output was 
used for poultry grit and foundry furnace linings. 
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United States Tariffs Limit 
Trade with Britain 


A statistical appraisal of the United States tariff has 
recently been made by A. R. Prest and R. D. Roy of the 
University of Cambridge. The authors point out that in the 
years preceding 1930 there was a general tendency for 
United States tariff rates to rise, with the movement reach- 
ing its peak in the Hawley-Smoot Act of 1930. Using 1930 
base weights and prices, the average rate on all dutiable 
imports in 1930 was 44.7 per cent. By 1949 this had fallen 
to 15 per cent (using 1947 prices and weights and duty 
rates as of January 1, 1949); legislation now in force 
would permit a reduction, in terms of 1947 weights, to 
about 10 per cent. 

It cannot be inferred from these figures, however, that 
the United States producer enjoys only a negligible pro- 
tection from foreign competition. First, a calculation based 
on those imports which enter the United States is highly 
misieading; for where the tariff is effective in excluding 
most or all of certain categories of potential imports, i.e., 
in general when the tariff rate is high, the weight of such 
imports in the computation of the average incidence will 
be negligible. Similarly, the imports which have the largest 
weights in the average incidence are those for which the 
tariff is an ineffective deterrent. Second, the average rate 
conceals the wide dispersion of individual rates of duty on 
particular items; for example, the ad valorem equivalent 
duty in 1947-48 on a typical jewelled lever clock movement 
with seven jewels was about 150 per cent. Third, the choice 
of 1947 as a base year for prices and weights may be ques- 
tioned. While it is obviously a more relevant base than any 
prewar year, it should be noticed that some of the changed 
distribution of imports may be due to the increased effec- 
tiveness of the tariff in discouraging imports. Furthermore, 
one consequence of devaluation has been, through the re- 
duction in dollar prices, to raise the ad valorem equiva- 
lent of all specific rates of duty. 

In addition, there are a number of miscellaneous points 
which strengthen the restrictive character of the tariff. 
First, there is some reason to suppose that the duties are 
highest on those goods for which the elasticity of demand 
is greatest. Second, specific duties on any one commodity 
bear more heavily on the cheapest ranges of that item, i.e., 
primarily on those brands which might have the widest 
market. Third, the tariff seems to be administered in such 
a way as to hamper the entry of foreign goods. Fourth, in 
addition to tariffs, other duties, such as processing taxes, 
may be levied on imports. Finally, the entry of goods may 
be hindered by other restrictive devices. 


For United Kingdom exports to the United States, the 
overall incidence is estimated at just under 25 per cent. 
However, what is important to the United Kingdom is the 
marginal incidence of the tariff. When a list of items is 
taken, on which it is considered that a reduction in the 
tariff would assist British exports to the United States, and 
the value is estimated for each item which could potentially 
be diverted from nondollar countries to the United States, 
the marginal incidence (applying the 1949 duty rates) is 
calculated to be over 34 per cent. /nternational Financial 
News Survey, Mar. 24, 1950. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Department-Store Sales. The 1950 dollar volume of Portland 
department-store sales finally caught up with 1949 sales in the week 
ending April 8. Percentage changes in sales in Portland and other 
Pacific Coast cities, compared to a year ago, are given below to show 
trends. 

Week Ending Calendar Year to 

City Apr.8,1950 Apr. 8, 1950 
Portland 
Los Angeles 
San Diego 
Nakland 
San Francis 


Seattle 


United States 





























Gasoline Sales. During February 1950, taxes were paid on 
29,517,720 gallons of gasoline in Oregon. This was slightly more 
than February 1949 (26,756,767) and January 1950 (26,478,408). 


Food Prices. The index of the price level of foods purchased by 
moderate-income families in Portland stood at 211.8 on February 15, 
1950. This was an increase of 0.7 per cent over January 15, 1950, but 
a decrease of 3.9 per cent from February 15, 1949. The slight in- 
crease between January and February was contrary to trends in 
other cities in which foods are priced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 


Unemployment. Claimants receiving unemployment-compensa- 
tion benefits have dropped from an early February 1950 peak of 
65,731 to 28,660 the first week of April. This is a decline from 20.1 
per cent to 8.8 per cent. The highest rates in the first part of April 
were 19.3 per cent at Grants Pass and 18.9 per cent in the Toledo 
area. Portland, Ontario, and Tillamook, on the other hand, had rates 
below the national average of 6.3 per cent. 

With the number of claims dropping steadily, the state’s rate is 
expected to reach a normal 3 to 5 per cent by early summer, when 
agriculture, food processing, and other seasonal activities expand. 


The exact rate of unemployment depends to a considerable extent 
upon spring and summer immigration. 


Failures. During February 1950 there were 20 business failures 
in Oregon, the liabilities of which totalled $362,000. Nine of these, 
with liabilities of $94,000, were in Portland. 


Multnomah Real-Estate Transactions. March 1950 real-estate 
transactions in Multnomah County were substantially above those 
of February 1950 and of March 1949. The comparative figures fol- 
low: 


Mar. 1950 
Number of deeds filed 2,149 
Number of actual sales confi d 1,174 
Total consideration of above sales_...___ —__. ___. $7,204,519 
Number of real-property mortgages filed 
Total money loane 


* Including one mortgage loan of $1,300,000. 


Columbia Basin Water-Supply Forecast. February 1950 pre- 
cipitation was considerably above normal in large parts of the Co- 
lumbia Basin, principally in parts of the Kootenai, Clark Ford-Pend 
Oreille, Spokane, and Clearwater basins, in the Cascade Mountains 
in Washington and northern Oregon, and in the extreme headwaters 
of the Snake Basin. In the major portion of the Snake basin, how- 
ever, precipitation was generally much below normal. 

Forecasts of water-year runoff, based on the assumption of near- 
normal precipitation for the remainder of the water year, range from 
near normal to much above normal everywhere in the Columbia 
basin with the exception of a few scattered areas. 

The important irrigation complex dependent upon runoffs in the 
Upper Snake basin above American Falls Reservoir is virtually as- 
sured of near-normal runoff or above, even if precipitation for the 
remainder of the water year should be the minimum of record. The 
Boise basin has three chances out of four, as shown by the forecast 
based on the lower quartile of precipitation, of having near-normal 
runoff or above. 


Feb. 1950 
1,434 


790 
$5,172,124 
1,274 945 
$8,377,937 $8,132,255 


Mar. 1949 
1,839 

999 
$5,950,108 
1,088 
$6,471,832 














BANK DEBITS 


Number 
of Banks Debits Debits Debiss Feb. 1950 compared with 
Reporting Feb. 1950 Jan. 1950 Feb. 1949 Jan.1950 Feb. 194 


$716,427 ,889 


Marketing Districts 
Oregon 





Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, ete.) 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.) 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc.) 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 
Douglas, Coos Bay 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) 
Pendleton area 

Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 

Baker, La Grande area 
Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 
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442,707,939 


74,453,665 
63,329,347 
12,935,451 
18,934,972 
24,510,348 
11,907,160 
13,933,698 
13,154,233 
19,931,209 
12,193,650 

8,436,217 


New 



























































New Non- 
Feb. 1950 





$773,241,575 
472,861,615 


69,964,658 
73,421,446 
14,230,663 
15,829,330 
33,252,841 
12,923,020 
17,634,413 
15,205,976 
22,545,283 
15,035,346 
10,336,984 


$712,509,558 
458 , 966 664 


60,461,966 
62,206,375 
13,035,945 
14,795,736 
27,050,743 
11,776,287 
14,629,240 
12,357,595 
20,218,011 

9,379,585 

7,631,411 


— 7.35% 
— 6.38 
+ 641 
— 13.75 
— 9.10 
+19.62 
— 26.29 
— 7.86 
— 20.99 
—13.49 
—11.59 
— 18.90 
— 18.39 


Totals 
Jan. 1950 


+ 0.55% 
— 3.54 
+23.14 
+ 1.81 
— 0.77 
+27.98 
— 9.39 
— 1 
— 4.74 
+ 6.45 
— 142 
+30.00 
+10.55 
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